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SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF JOHN 
BARCLAY. 
(Continued from page 706.) 
To SAMUEL ALEXANDER. 

21st Tenth month, 1819.—I omitted to men- 
tion our Quarterly Meeting: it was held to 
satisfaction. - It is lamentable to think how 
much harm is done, by the talkativeness that 
sometimes manifests itself after such very sol- 
emu occasions: and io Meetings for Discipline, 
there are those, who knowing much of the out- 
ward rules which ‘I'ruth has led our Society to 
adopt, are not sufficiently careful to act in the 
life, in the liberty, in the sweetness, in the 
dignity of it; but suffer their mere adherence 
to rules, without subjection to the power iv 
which they were set up, to mar at times the 
beauty, the benefit, and the glory of these 
meetings ; which should be religious meetings, 
and would often be made meetiugs of worship, 
to those whose minds are rightly engaged. 
Surely the authority of these meetings is not 
the mere Book of Extracts; nor does their ex- 
cellency consist in a mere mechanical compli- 
auce with what is there laid down; nor does 
much talking in favor of any point, prove that 
the sense of Trath is that way, though it may 
prove that the sense of the majority leans so. 


To a FRIEND. 
Lonpow, Eleventh month 6th, 1819. 
My dear love has oftea been as fresh and 
warm towards thee, amidst much sympathy and 


a aetetineaaaet aide ane 


solicitude on thy account as on my own; that 
we might both be preserved by the invisible, 
invincible power and principle of Truth, 
through our patient seeking after, waiting for, 
and following its pure and sure guidance :— 
amidst earnest desires that this may be thy, 
(and also my) experience, it has not seemed 
unpleasant nor unexpected that little should 
hitherto have passed between us in this way, 
which true friends have found and do yet find 
to be but a feeble channel, though profitable 
and comforting, when the reader can discern 
and read the language of the heart of his 
triend. 

It is a certain axiom, though a strange para- 
dox to such as have not yet come to witness the 
truth of it in their own experience, that the 
true silence speaks louder than the best words. 
I sometimes think that I, for one, have enough 
to do to steer my own frail vessel in the stormy 
sea of life, with the aid afforded ; being willing 
often to leave others to the like engagement for 
themselves. For one finds it a good thing 
to mind one’s own business,—to endeavor to 
rule one’s own little house wellgin the first 
place; then will there be the better qualifica- 
tion to have charge over the house of the Lord : 
and this latter is a duty, which all will find, in 
some way or other, in due season to devolve 
upon them, if they are faithful, and as they, 
through obedience, come into a capacity for 
, usefulness. The useless members are to be cut 
off,—nay, they drop off, as a withered buugh 
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that receives not the sap of life. As soon as 
any have grown to the stature and strength for 
labor, they are undoubtedly put out to service, 
and earn their livelihood, even that which 
nourishes to life, and liveliness, and healihful- 
ness, even the heavenly bread. And every son 
and daughter are to mind that portion of work, 
which is set them by their parent to do in his 
“family ; and they are to do nothing else, but to 
attend thereto cheerfully, handling the tools 
aud implements that he supplies them with, 
and at the seasons of his app»intment. To these 
diligent day-laborers, the times of refreshmeut 
indeed come, when it is seen to be needful,— 
in order that they faint not. But in the Lord’s 
family, those that will not work, must not eat, 
nor sit at his table, nor have their penny of 
peace, nor the reward of “well done.” The 
domestic economy here exercised, and the ex- 
cellent discipline kept up, and the comely order, 
and beautiful harmony of all the true members 
of this spiritual house, I have seen and known 
to be wonderful in all its bearings and bran- 
ches: but those that are not of it, cry out, “ He 
is a hard master,””—and would exact the utter- 
most farthing. Yes,He is a hard master to 
the rebellious, and terrible will they fiod Him 
in the reckoning day; but very tender and 
ce is He found unto them, who are tender of 
is honor, even before that day; for they feel 
his unfailing mercy stil] blotting out and wiping 
away ; and extending afresh his hand of help, 
to such as are willing to work out their own 
salvation with the true fear and trembling. 
That thou, my dear friend, by diligent and 
close attention to none other than the Shep- 
herd’s voice, and by a co-operation therewith, 
even a simple subjection to that which it makes 
manifest to be the duty of each day, mayst come 
to have this and much more verified with yet 
greuter satisfaction to thee in thy measure, is 
often my desire. ‘The way of the Lord’s com- 
ing, is even as a refiner with fire, and a fuller 
with soap,—to melt, and to purify ; and blessed 
are they that so receive him. Thus the house 
of Saul will become weaker and weaker, and 
that of David stronger and stronger; though 
the latter may be hunted, as the partridge on 
the mountains, for a long season, pursued yet 
escaping: and the seed of David to this day, 
have often to “abide in the wilderness in the 
strong-holds” and in the mountains, and are 
ready sometimes to say, “surely I shall one 
day full b¥the hand of Saul.” Qh, this is a 
sore conflict, yet a glorious and honorable war- 
fare : and the victory is certain to all those that 
hold out unto the end in faith and faithfulness. 
I fondly trust, my dear friend, that by this 
time many of thy soul’s enemies, that have 
stalked their forty days like a Goliah, are laid 
low ; and that many of thy doubts and fers, 
are in measure done away; that with renewed 


vigor, courage, patience, and perseverance, thou 
art journeying onward, even with steady pace, 
and single eye; not moved by the “trial of 
eruel mockings,” if that should be thy lot; nor 
yet dismayed by the many tribulations that are 
permitted to attend the path of the righteous. 
Yet I trust, that an equal if not a greater de- 
gree of care and caution will yet mark thy every 
movement and stepping, as thou goest along: [ 
speak not of a silly slavish fear, which keeps 
some far behind the footsteps of Christ and of 
his companions; or of that weakness which 
would let the enfeebling reasoner prevail, to 
the hindering or even stopping of a vigorous 
healthy growth. Some have I known, who 
have suffered such an argument as this to nip 
their bud, and so to check its putting forth, in 
the due and appointed season, its natural 
blossoms and fruit,—saying, ‘ others have pro- 
fessed great things, and have come to nothing; 
who am I, that I should pretend or presume so 
high? surely I shall disgrace the cause,” &e. 
Such reasonings are, as we abide io the light, 
clearly manifested to be of the encmy, though 
greatly disguised; and he sowetimes lays hoid 
of-good kind of people, who, with upright in- 
tentions for the best, and desiring our preserva- 
tion from hurtful extremes, are induced bya 
mistaken and blinded judgment, to advise us 
against running risks (as they thiuk,) by such 
a bold, firm, and decided conduct, as we appre- 
hend is required at our hands. I have had to 
tread much alone; and [ have found it safe, 
and conducive to my true growth, to look 
mainly, and in the first place, to that which is 
truly an infallible Teacher, and which leads out 
of all error and evil, into all truth and good- 
ness; aud after sometimes great delay, (not 
through wilfulness nor weariness, but an up- 
right desire to be Jed by nothing but the true 
guide,) [ have been made williog to resign my- 
self to what has been cast up, I trust with some- 
thing of that singleness of heart and simplicity, 
which the right thing does undoubtedly induce. 
Oh, the comfort and divine consolation, which 
such a procedure has drawn vpon my poor 
soul, even in the midst of much trouble aod 
suffering. 

The truth does uadoubtedly lead into a one- 
ness in principle, and even in practice as to 
generals: yet in regard to particular sacrifives 
and services, very various are the allotments 
for each member of the church,—very different 
are the gifts and dispensations which are 
meted out to each, and the administrations of 
them also. Biessed are those who know and 
keep their several places in the body, always 
eyeing the Master, even the holy Head thereof. 
These shall not be undaly moved by the revo- 
lutions and convulsions, which may be permit- 
ted to arise, and to surprise the hypocrites, 
whether from withio, or from without; these 
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abide in their habitation and safe shelter during 
the storms, nor are they supine and confident 
iu the day of ease and of calw weather, but are 
prepared, nay are (if it be best) forewarned often 
of the judgments that may be impenodiog or 
ready to be poured out upon the head of the 


‘ disobedient. 


Well, my dear friend, be valiant for the 
Lord and his precious Truth, while thou hast a 
day iu mercy granted thee; joyfully and unre- 
servedly yield thyself and all that thou hast 
unto his disposal. Keep to the rvot of right- 
eousness; and as the divine sap of life is 
suffered to ascend, and to circulate in and 
through thy soul, thou shalt in due season be 
clothed, or be strengthened to put on the ex- 
cellent fruits of righteousness, to the praise of 
Him who hath chosen and ordained us, that we 
should goand bring forth much fruit, and that 
our fruit should rewain; and who is ready 
thoroughly to furnish us uoto every good word 
and work required of us. 

Farewell, and believe me to be thy affection- 
ate friend, J. B. 


Fatmoora, 17th of Twelfth month, 1819. 

Dear , My dear love is to thee, though 
from a low spot, which has more or less been 
my experience of late: but I can truly say, in 
the lowest seasons I have longed for nothing 
more than for preservation through all things ; 
even though there should be but little going 
forward, or any vigorous growth io that which 
is good. Yet should I be content in this the 
Lord’s will, who doeth all things well, could [ 
fiud an assurance, that finally the eternal rest 
of the righteous might be mine; and that 
whilst buffeted and tempted here, no reproach 
might be reasonably thrown on the blessed 
Truth, through any uofaithfulness of mine. A 
degree of sweet calmness seems to arise, whilst 
writing to thee; in which I feel thee near to 
me, aod myself still bound in a degree of ten- 
der love, and refreshing fellowship unto the 
faithful everywhere. At such seasons how 
strongly does the sentiment recur,—testimonies 
sre nothing ee ee are noth- 
ing—outward, perishable, changeable things 
are nothing ;—but to know our sustenance, 
standing, strength and life, to be in the only 
unfailing source, and to feel that which is im- 
mortal, invincible ard unchangeable to bear up 
our winds above the billows,—this is worth 
living for, and suffering for and dying for. 

(To be continued.) 








“Wherever classes are held apart by rivalry 
and selfishness, instead of being drawn together 
by the law of Love,—wherever there has not 
been established a kingdom of heaven, but only 
a kingdom of the world,—there exists the 
forces of inevitable collision.” 


LETTER FROM LYDIA P. MOTT. 
No. IIT. 
Eleventh month 2d, 1825. 

My Dear M. H.—My silence has not pro- 
ceeded from indifference to thy state. I have 
borne thee upon my miod, and thy affecting 
letter I received as a proof of that confi- 
dence which I trust has ever and always will 
continue to exist between us. 

But what shall I say tothee. Though I was 
affected when I read thy description of thy 
feelings, it was not sorrow I felt; far from it; 
for why should I sorrow to see thee under the 
Lord’shand. It was sympathy and fellow fee)- 
ing, not grief, and the language then arose, and 
still arises, ‘‘ Let patience have its perfect work.”’ 
As thou becomes entirely as passive clay ig the 
hands of the potter, nothing can go wrong; all 
will finally be well. But, as I once heard an ex- 
perienced potter say, the preparation of the clay, 
when designed for any thing valuable, was no 
small labor. Lvery little pebble or even coarse 
saud or grit had to be removed, and then the 
process of mingling and tempering had to be 
gone through before the turning commenced, 
after which there is to be a season of drying, 
which is a proving time, which discovers every 
little defect or flaw ; after all these, if the vessel 
prove to be good, there is to be the glazing and 
burning before it is fit for use. 

Marvel not, then, shrink not from suffering, 
but be inwardly engaged as thou hast been to 
abide the turuing of the Divinehand. Do not 
give way to the temptation of absenting thy- 
self from meetings, neither judge any one, but 
be content to suffer. Thou art not alone in thy 
feelings, but hast those in every meeting 
who are united with thee in spirit, who suffer 
with the suffering seed. 

Again, I say, let patience have its perfect 


work. 
Thine, 

Why are God’s promises of peace and joy so 
great, and the believer’s realizution of them so 
comparatively Jittle, but because we do not act 
rationally in the furtherance of our best desires? 
Perhaps while we are earnestly praying for the 
subjugation of some particular sin, we go need- 
lessly to the scenes most likely to excite it; while 
we implore strength against the assaults of Satan, 
we go to meet him where we know his seat is. 
We ask more faith, and forthwith iadulge in 
reading or conversation calculated to obscure 
the little that we have. We desire earnestly to 
grow in grace, and thence proceed to put our- 
selves under the most unfavorable influences, 
or deprive ourselves of the most ordinary means. 
We plant our vives on the cold side of the hill, 
and wonder that they yield us no rich juices; 
we scatter our corn upon the common field, and 
thea wonder te fiad it trodden under foot; we 
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leave our fires unstirred and our lamps un-' 


trimmed, and complain that we sitin darkness, 
and derive no warmth.—C. Fry. 


“ GEORGE FOX.” 
BY C. H. SPURGEON. 
(Continued from page 709.) 

Furthermore, Fox has left us a very noble 
legacy in his teaching concerning the sin of 
intolerance. Lutolerance was looked upon as a 
virtue in his day, and men persecuted each 
other for the glory of God. With a few noble 
exceptions, Fox alove, the sufferer, the patient 
one, who never had a hand to lift to strike his 
fellow man, tut was always ready to pray for 
and to bless his persecutors, Fox almost alone 
taught the sin of intolerance. I have a notion 
that all denominations of Christians have, in 
their time, persecuted, except the Society of 
Friends and the Baptists, and it has been 
shrewdly hinted that we Baptists have never 
done so because we have never had the chance; 
but this is scarcely correct, for Roger Williams 
certainly had an opportunity in Rhode Island to 
have set up a Baptist state religion, but he 
spurned the thought. We have both of us a very 
clear history to look back upon with regard to 
that. Yet we may fall into intolerance insensi- 
bly, for the habit of only buying goods of those 
persons of our own faith (if such a-habit still 
survives) is very like using the carnal arm. I 
do not know whether the cutting of a man’s ac- 
quaintance sometimes, because he thinks rather 
differently from ourselves, has not in it the 
spirit of intolerance; and, mark you, it is the 
spirit of sin which we have to guard against 
even more carefully than the outward act of it, 
because when we countenance the spirit, the 
outward act is sure to follow. If there be aman 
who thinks wrongly, aud is a heretic, and we 
cannot receive him into our families because of 
the mischief which might be wrought by his 
conversation, yet if it be in our power to do him 
good, we ought to do so none the less because 
we abhor the doctrines he preaches; we are to 
treat him all the more kindly because we abomi- 
nate the things which he spreads abroad. We 
shall never win him by hard words. We shall 
never overcome him but by using spiritual weap- 
ons, and by these only shall we win the victory 
if the victory is to be won. I hope that through- 
out all Eogland now we shall all desire to keep 
ourselves clear from persecuting our fellow 
Christians, and if there should remain some 
who would still seize goods for tithes and 
church-rates, well, ever so must they remain, I 
suppose, incorrigible sinners; but let us hope 
that the light may even reach those dark ivy- 
mantled belfries yet, and scare the souls of big- 
otry and religious tyranny out of their roosting. 
faces. When will men understand that God 
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for burnt-offering, and will never receive upon 
his altar that which has been rent by force of 
arms from those who conscientiously refused to 
give it? 

George Fox has left us a third great legacy, 
namely, his testimony against the abomination 
of war. When I first read George Fox’s Life, 
I could think of nothing but Christ’s Sermon on 
the Mount. It seemed to me that George Fox 
had been reading that so often that he himself 
was the incarnation of it, for his teaching 
is just a repetition ot the Master’s teaching 
there, just an expaosion and explanation of the 
primary principles of Christianity. I am always 
glad to hear of a soldier being a Christian, lam 
always sorry to hear of a Christian being a sol- 
dier. Whenever I hear of a man who is in the 
profession of arms, being converted, I rejoice; 
but whenever I hear of a converted man taking 
up the profession of arms, | mourn. If there 
be anything clear in Scripture, it does seem to 
me that it is for a Christian to have nothing to 
do with carnal weapons, and how it is that the 
great mass of Christendom do not see this [ 
cannot understand; surely it must be through 
the blinding influences of the society in which 
the Christian church is cast. But Fox’s singu- 
larly clear mental vision could see that to 
buckle on the carnal sword was virtually to be 
disobedient to Christ. The Christian who en- 
lists in the army of our earthly king forgets 
that they that take the sword shall perish with 
the sword, and that Jesus has said, ‘* Resist not 
evil; but if any man smite thee on the one 
cheek, turn to him the other also.” “ My 
kingdom is not of this world, else would my ser- 
vants fight.”” May the day come when war 
shall be regarded as the most atrocious of all 
crimes, and when for a Christian man, either 
directly or indirectly, to take part in it, shall be 
considered as an abjuration of his priociples. 
The day may be far distant, but it shall come, 
when men shall learn war no more; a right 
view of the true character of war may hasten 
that happy era. 

Another of Fox’s great gifts to us was his 
testimony to the sinfulness of oaths. I think 
you, respected friends, are bound to continue to 
enlighten the Christian public upon this point, 
though I do not say that I think the Christiaa 
public deserve enlightenment upon it ; for the 
Scripture is very plain and unmistakable. If 
the Lord Jesus intended to teach us the sinful- 
ness of oaths, he could not have used stronger 
language than that which he bas used, “I say 
unto you, Swear not at all; neither by heaven, 
for it is God’s throne, nor by earth, for it is his 
footstool.” The connection shows that this can- 
not refer to false swearing, but that it must re- 
fer to the ordinary swearing of men in courts of 
law. The Christian is positively forbidden to do 


ovéth a cheerful giver, that he hates robbery’ so, and he who thus takes an oath, to that extent, 
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in fact, say, ‘‘I prefer to do as the world bids 
me, rather than do as Christ bids me; because 
it happens to be an inconvenient thing for the 
world’s courts for me to do as Christ would have 
me do, therefore will I let my Lord and Sa- 
viour be forgotten, lest my case should suffer 
damage.” 

You Friends have perfect liberty in this mat- 
ter ; and your fathers well earned it, for the per- 
secution which this simple matter brought upon 
them was like the furnace heated seven times 
hotter. In the first days almost every Quaker 
had been in prison, and most frequently on this 
account. [f somebody would put all my church 
members into prison I should be very sorry ; 
but Iam sure the result to them would be a 
most blessed one, if they suffered for con- 
science’ s@e ; for nothing makes a man stronger 
than locking him up fora little while for Christ. 
You have earned liberty in this matter of oaths, 
as [ have suid ; will you try to get it for us also? | 
for there are some of us—and [ hope there will | 
be many more—who feel the same conscientious | 
difficulties which you feel about it, and who 
could not and would not swear. Why should we | 
be put to inconvenience on this account? Fox, 
in this respect, simply told us what Christ had 
told us before. Let us try to remind our fellow 
Christians of this very important matter. 

If I do not tite you, I desire to add a little 
upon Fox’s persoaal virtues, which God’s 
Spirit wrought in him, as being the great 
necessity of the present age. Such a man as 
George Fox now-a-days would be, in some re- | 
spects, a singular phenomenon. Being dead, ' 
men honor him ; if he were alive, it would be 
another matter. Keep a bear in a cage and 
people will go and look at him ; but if the same 
bear were roaming down Gracechurch Street, 
unmuzzled, [ questioa whether we shvuuld all 
crowd upon the wood pavement to enjoy his 
company. So George Fox in heaven is all 


at least, forswears obedience to Christ; he does, 
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very precious whole. It was a portion of & 
great moral principle, namely, the use of words 
in their proper signification, and not wresting 
them from their right etymological position. 
One admires that incident in Fox’s journal 
where one of his persecutors says to him, “ Mr. 
Fox, your obedient servant.” ‘‘ Beware of 
hypocrisy and of a rotten heart,” replies Fox : 
“when was [ ever thy master? and when wast 
thou ever my servant? Do servants put their 
masters in prison?” What a blow for poor 
compliments! Possibly you never had a writ, 
or a notice in a county court action, addressed 
to you and signed “ your obedient, humble 
servant,” but that is the style of things with the 
world. ‘Oh, you know,’’ says somebody, 
“‘ everybody knows what it means.” Ifa man 
writes a letter full of abuse, he begins, “* My 
dear sir.” No matter how muth animosity 
may be in a man’s heart, he will be sure to 
address you as “my dear sir,” and use the 
usual false compliments of the fashion. This 
might not be so bad, if it were not a part of the 
most terrible and crying mischief, which ia 
apparent everywhere, of persons using words in 
@ non-natural sense, or in a sense not generally 
allowed. : 

Many of the terms of business are so corrupts 
ed from their meaning that they convey a false 
idea to the common observer, even in such plain 
matters as numbers and quality; but the reply 
is, “ Well, everybody knows what it means; it 
is the custom, you know, and therefore we may 
do it.” I ask why is it the custom to speak in 
words which are not true? Every religion is 
thus tainted now. I do not know whether you 
will approve of what 1 am about to eay, but I 
cannot refuse to say it. I feel that when a 
clergyman takes a child in his hands, sprinkles 
it, thanks God that it is regenerate, and teaches 
that child afterwards to say, “In my baptism, 
whercin I was made a member of.Christ, a child 
of God, and an inheritor of the kingdon of heav- 


very well; but if he were to descend—well, en”—if that clergyman does not believe that 
there are some who would wish him back again. | that baptism made ths child “a member of 
Have you never heard that once upon a time Christ, a child of God, and an inheritor of the 
that Golden Rule—* Do to others as ye would kingdom of heaven,” he is guilty of a dishonest 


that others should do to you”—broke loose, | 
and chanced to wander into the Exchange; 
whereupon there was a great clamor raised | 
against the intruder, and many cried out, | 
“ Here, beadle, here is the Golden Rule got 
out of church! Take him away; he has no 
business here!” If George Fox were here now | 
to act out his principles in his own style in busi- | 
ness, his simple honest habits would be quite out 
of joint with the modes of modern finance. 
First, he had learned the noble habit of very 
= speaking. I do not suppose that many 
eyond your Society will acquire the habit of 
using the “thee” and “thou” in conversation, 
but that practice was a significant part of a 


utterance. It is a hard thing to say, but I 
cannot he!p saying it; the words are very dis- 
tinct and plain. If he really is such a fool as 
to believe that those few drops of water have 
made the infant “a member of Christ, a child 
of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom of 
heaven,” why then we cannot find fault with 
his so saying; but we must leave him ‘there, 
and pray that he may be enlightened; but if, 
saying that, he really does not believe it, and 
in his preaching tells his people that they must 
be born again io quite another way than io that 
of baptism, then, brethren, I cannot say others 
wise than that such a course of action is diss 
honest. ‘“ But nobody understands those words 
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as they stand,” says some one. This, however,|it. We had better go back to “thee” and 
is not true, for we find a numerous body who|“ thou” with George Fox, and tell men that 
boldly advocate Baptismal Regeneration, and|they are hypocrites and have rotten hearts, if 

uote these words as the foundation of their] we believe they have, rather than keep on 
faith. The highest Tractarianism, defends | complimenting each other, and uniting to main- 
itself by the plain and evident meaning of | tain a fictitious stateof suciety. The old Scotch 
declarations which good evangelical Christian! proverb is, “Ca me and I’ll ca thee.” “Thou 
men have solemnly assented to. Now is this| treat me asa man of wealth, and I will treat thee 
justifiable? Ought we not above all other/| the same; and as we both are men of straw, we 
things to be plain, simple and straight-forward | shall keep each other up.” Thus holding hands 
in matters which concern the eternal interests | together in a confederacy of uotruthfulness they 
of men’s souls. What wonder is it if tricks; hope to be believed, and come to believe in 
played with language by the professed ministers | themselves ; but when the great Heart-searcher 
of Christ leads on to trickery in the commercial , Gomes to deal with us, he will do so upon very 
world? The practice of cooking accounts, issuing | plain and simple moral principles, and not at 
fictitious reports, and creating imaginary capi-| all in the fashion in which some men have dealt 
tal, is but another phase of shiftiness in the use| with their fellows. I thought it necessary to 
of terms, and there are some found to defend | say this, and if it should be a capgto fit the 
it upon the principle that everybody knows it’s | head of anybody here, 1 hope he will wear it. 
always done, and one is not to judge high (To be continued.) 
financing by the same rule as small transactions. Re gh 

The commercial morality of this nation toa| HUMAN WEAKNESS MIGHTY THROUGH GOD. 

fearful extent is corrupted. If I make any| Nothing is more remarkable in the Bible 
allusion to this melancholy fact, people say, | than to see how God, as if to teach us to trust 
“‘ Ah! you do not understand business.”” Now,|in nothing and none but himself, selects means 
if business were a correct thing I think I could | that seem the worst fitted to accomplish his end. 
understand it, if it were conducted upon per-| Does he choose an ambassador to Pharach? it 
fectly honest and straight-forward principles.|is a man of a stammering tongue. Are the 
I am not such a simpleton as not to be able to! streams of Jericho to be sweetened ? salt is cast 
see when a thing is honest or dishonest; and into the spring. Are the eyes of the blind 
if there be a mode of conducting business which | to be opened? they are rubbed with clay. Are 
is 80 intricate, shuffling, and complex that I | the battlements of a city to be thrown down? 
cannot understand it, and that no other minister | the means employed is not the blast of a mine, 
can understand, whether it is honest or not, | but the breath of anempty trumpet. Is a rock 
then I say it is something which needs looking| to be riven? the lightning is left to sleep 
into, and requires alteration. Whenacommon-|above and the earthquake with its throes to 
sense Chrittian man cannot understand business, | sleep below, and the instrument is one—a rod— 
it is time that business should know that it has} much more likely to be shivered on a rock than 
no business to be such business as itis. Should} to shiver it. Is the world to be converted by 
not a Christian man—I am sure the disciples | preaching, and won from sensual delights toa 
of George Fox should—be transparent in his | faith whose symbol is a cross, and whose crown 
business transactions? He should be such ais to be won among the fires of martyrdom? 
man that if any one should pop in and’ look at| leaving schools and halls and colleges, God 
his accounts, he should have no need to lock | summons his preachers from the shores of Gali- 
up his books because of improper entries. Hej|lee. The helm of the Church is intrusted to 
ought pever to manipulate accounts so as to} hands that have never steered aught but a 
confess, ‘* Well, that is a very awkward piece | fishing boat ; and by the mouth of one who had 
of business; but if so and so turns up it will| been its bloodiest persecutor, Christ pleads his 
never be heard of, and we shall net a handsome | cause before the philosophers at Athens and ia 
sum, although, if another event occurs, we shall} the palaces of Rome. And when he choose the 
be shown up, and most men will call it a piece} weak things of the world to confound the 
of roguery.” Is it so, after all, that success} strong, and the foolish to confound the wise, 
makes a doubtful transaction right, and that| what God meant to teach us was, that we are 
failure makes it wrong? Really, friends, this | to look above the instruments to the great hand 
will not do. This common fabrication of wealth | that moves them: and that, whether it was & 
out of mere paper, the making of affairs to} giant or a devil that was to be conquered, the 
appear as they are not, the conjuring and leger- | eyes of the body or of the soul that were to be 
demain by which capital is created, and shares| opened, walls of stone, or what are stronger, 
thrust upon the public; this lying and stealiug | walls of ignorance and sin, that were to be over- 
on a large scale—for that is the English of it—| thrown, men are but instruments in his hand— 
will undermine the position of England amongst | the meanest mighty with him, the mightiest 
the nations, unless something be done to stay | mean without him.—Dr. Guthrie. 
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For Frien1s’ Intelligencer, 


MISQUOTATIONS AND MISAPPLICATIONS OF 
SCRIPTURE. 

As a treasury of the religious thought of 
wan in.the remotest periods of his history, the 
Scriptures must always be valuable. The light 
shed upon our relation to God, as a father, and 
upon human duty since the introduction of 
Christianity, has thrown into deep shadow 
many things recorded in the Old Testament; 
but we could no more dispense with this record 
than could a man who had attained a high de- 
gree of spiritual experience profitably dispense 
with the remembrance of his early and iwper- 
fect, perhaps erroneous, ideas of Gud and 
duty. 

It is not necessary to suppose that the Scrip- 
tures have been miraculously perserved to us. 
Their preservation is simply a testimony to their 
great worth ; just as gold and diamonds are pre- 
served in preference to articles of less value. In 
what aie called the Dark Ages, there were, no 
doubt, individuals seattered here and there in 
whose hearts the lamp of divine love and truth 
burned brightly, though its rays could pene 
trate but a little way into the darkness. Mon. 
asteries and convents were then the depositories 
of the precious volume, and we are, perhaps, 
mainly indebted for its preservation to that su- 
perstitious veneration for its letter, which, in 
more enlightened minds, would be sinful. 

Truth is an ever present inspirer, furnish- 
ing, in every age, the form of expression best 
adapted to convey its teachings to that age; so 
that there is no absolute necessity in preaching 
or prayer to use forms of expression adopted in 
the past; indeed the sliding too. easily into 
these sometimes obscures tbe exercise, and is a 
temptation to utter words without life. Much 
of the language of Scripture, however, is so 
flowing, poetic and beautiful, and has become 
so much a part of our religious thought, that 
the thought and the language are apt to arise 
in the mind together. When this is sponta- 
neous, and the passage correctly given, we re- 
cognize the gem in its old setting; but when 
texts are strung together inappropriately, or 
mangled in the quotation, some of the brilliant 
beauty of the truth is impaired. 

Though an humble, earnest spirit in amivister 
is far before mere verbal accuracy, yet to refer 
to a recognized authority, (which is understood 
to be done when Scripture is quoted,) and then 
to misquote or misapply it, is not strictly just. 

Most of the following examples of misquo- 
tation and misapplication have already appeared 
in print, but others are new. Some of these 
passages are so habitually misquoted as to in- 
duce the belief that we copy from each other, 
and do not sufficiently read for ourselves. 


“ As iron sharpeneth iron, so doth the coun- 


tenance of a man his friend,” should be, 
‘‘Tron sharpeneth iron; so a man sharpeneth 
the countenance of his friend.” Prov. xxvii. 
17. 

“So plain that he who runs may read.” The 
text is, “‘ Make it plain upon tables, that he 
may run that readeth it.” Hab. ii. 2. A man 
cannot read while he is running, but he may 
read and then run, as the passage implies. ° 

“ Mighty through God to the pulling down 
of strongholds.” 2 Cor. x. 4, has sometimes 
added to it, “ of sin and Satan,” which is notin 
the text. 

‘No man can redeem his brother, nor give 
to God a ransom for his soul,” is not Scripture. 
It seems to be taken from Psalms xlix. 6, 7, 
8,9. “They that trust in their wealth, and 
boast themselves in the multitude of their 
riches; none of them can by any means redeem 
his brother, nor give to God a ransom for him; 
(for the redemption of their soul is precious, 
and it ceaseth forever,) that he should still live 
forever, and not see corruption.” 

“The shepherd of Israel, who sleepeth not 
by day, nor slumbereth by night,” is incorrect ; 
it stands, “Behold, he that keepeth Israel 
shall neither slumber nor sleep.” Psalms cxxi.4. 

The word “ Zion ”’ is applied to the Church 
of Christ on earth ; “ Israel,” also. There is 
but one Zion, or one Israel; therefore, “ our 
Zion,” as if there were many, is incorrect. 

“ Owe no man any thing but love,”’ is an in- 
correct quotation of Rom. 13:8; “Owe no 
man anything but to love one another.” 

“In the midst of life we are in death,” is 
from the book of Common Prayer. 

‘The merciful man is merciful to his beast.’’ 
The nearest approach to this is, “ A righteous 
man regardeth the life of his beast.” Prov. 
12: 10. 

‘A nation shall be born ina day.” There 
is no such prediction in the Bible. The vnly 
passage like it is, ‘‘ Shall a nation be born at 
once?” Isaiah 66: 8. 

“‘ Choose the Lord for your portion, and the 
God of Jacob for the lot of your inheritance,” 
is not Scripture. The 9th verse of the 32d 
chapter of Deuteronomy says, ‘‘ For the Lord’s 
portion is his people; Jacob is the lot of his 
inheritance.” 

“Strength in weakness, riches in poverty, 
and a present he!p in every needful time,” is 
not found in the Bible. Neither is the ex- 

ression, “* Who was never foiled in battle.” 

“ The zeal of thy house bath eaten thee up,” 
has sometimes been used against those who 

were presumed to have manifested too much 
religious zeal. The pronoun “ thee ” should be 
‘‘me.” It is an appeal of David’s to the most 
High ; “The zeal of thy house hath eaten me 
up; and the reproaches of them that reproach- 
ed thee are fallen on me.” Psalms 69; 9. 






















“The will of man never wrought the right- 
eousness of God,” is not Scripture. The 
Apostle James says, “ For the wrath of man 
a werner not the righteousness of God.” James 

1: 20. 

The Apostle Paul is often quoted as saying, 
“T live by faith in the son of God.” The ex- 
pression is, ‘I live by the faith of the Son of 
God.” Gal. 11: 20. 

That precious text, “Come unto me all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest,” (Matt. xi. 28,) is almost always mis- 
quoted thus: “Come unto me all ye that are 
weary and heavy laden,” &c. 

“ Little children, love one another,” is not in 
the Bible, but is taken from a tradition re- 
specting John, culled the divine. 

It is often said that it required a miracle to 
convince the Apostle Peter that God is no re- 
spector -of persons ; whereas, by reference to 
the 10th chapter of Acts, we shall find that it 
was a vision, that was made use of to convey to 
Peter’s mind this important truth. 

“ Not to be wise above what is written,” 
used to repress curiosity about hidden things, 
is not in the Scriptures. 

“God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,” 
is a line of Sterne’s. The nearest approach to 
it in Scripture is, “ He stayeth his rough 
wind in the day of the east wind.” Isaiah 27: &. 

There is no such passage in the Bible as 
“ Morning light and evening song.” 

“ A Saviour, or I die, a Redeemer, or I perish 
forever,” is from Augustine, one of the early 
Christians. 

“ That bourne from whence no traveller re- 
turns,” is from Shakespeare. 

Some preachers are in the habit of supplying 
words in Scripture texts, with the infention of 
making them more clear. This, besides being 
an imp'ied depreciation of the understending 
of their hearers, is calculated to nullify the 
effect which the bold, unqualified, unamplified 
style of the Sacred writings has in awakening 
and stimulating the intellect. David exclaims, 
in P-alms 84: 10, ‘A day in thy courts is bet- 
ter than a thousand.” “ Elsewhere” is often 
added, and spoils the contrast which is between 
blessedness and duration. 

In quoting from Matt. 25: 21, “ Enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord,” the addition is gen 
erally mate, “and into thy master’s rest.” 

Prov. 10: 22. “ The blessing of the Lord it 
maketh (truly) rich.” 

1 Cor. 11:9. “ Eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into the heart of 
man (to conceive) the (good) things which God 
hath prepared for them that love him.” 

Eccl. 9: 10. “ Whatsoever thy band findeth 
to do, do it with (all) thy might.” 

Matt. 25:10. “ And they that were ready, 
went in with him to the marriage’ (chamber.) 
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Isa. 1:25. “ Thy dross and thy tin” (and 


thy reprobate silver.) 


Psalms 46 : 4. “ Shall make glad the (whole) 


city of God.” 


“ As the tree falls; so it lies; and as death 


leaves, so judgment finds,” is not the text, which 
is thus: “If the tree fall toward the south, or 
toward the north, in the place where the tree 
falleth there it shall be.” Eccl. xi. 3. This 
passage, Fo often used to enforce the doctrine 
of everlasting punishment, has no such appli- 
eation in the text. It is found in connection 
with an exhortation to liberality. The 
** clouds,”’ which, when “ full of rain,” “ empt 

themselves upon the earth,’ and the “ tree,” 
which, when it falls, removes not from the 


place where it fell, appear to be used as poetic 


figures. 


“T beseech you, therefore, brethren, by the 


mercies of God, that ye present your bodies a 
living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, 
which is your reasonable service.” Rom. 12: 


1. This passage is applied by Friends almost 


exclusively to the attendance of meetings, 


thereby missing the larger application m: ant by 
the Apostle, which is, that the whole man 
should be consecrated to the service of God by 
keeping the body pure and holy. 8. 


Ea 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 19, 1867. 








——a 


CurisTIAnN Procress.—It has not been the 
policy of the Society of Friends, at any period 
of its existence, to resort to efforts to proselyte 
to sect. 

The concern of its consistent and influential 
members has been, that the human family 
should be brought to comprehend the great 
truths, that the Lord is the teacher of His peo- 
ple, that a knowledge of Him is obtained 
through the medium of Christ,—the Word, 
which is also called Light—and that this “ Light 
has appeared unto all men,” and obedience to 
its teachings or manifestations is “ the way of 
life.” 

The history of the severe persecutions which 
attended the promulgation of this doctrine two 
hundred years ago, is so familiar, that a refer- 
ence to it may seem, to some, a prosy repetition 
of what they often hear. But, we feel, that in 
the liberty of conscience with which we are 
privileged, we are sometimes in danger of losing 
sight of the instrumentalities by which it was 
obtained. 

We shrink, even in thought, from the loath- 
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some dungeons and noisome cells in which not 
only strong men, but feeble women, were incar- 
cerated fur years, enduring at the hands of their 
jailors innumerable insults and cruelties. 


To one looking upon the present organization 
of Friends, and taking a casual view of its sur- 
roundings, it might seem that but little had 
been effected by the labors of these martyrs 
for truth. 


The smallness of our numbers in comparison 
with many other religious sects, and the occa- 
sional relinquishment of their birthright by 

some of our young friends, are calculated to 
give the idea that there is a defect in the prin- 
ciple of our profession; and that we fail to 
prove the sufficiency of the internal light, for safe 
guidance and preservation, by the deficiencies 
apparentamong us. By a closer scrutiny, there 
will be found other causes for the nonfulfilment 
of duties connected with the higher life. Ags 
was at first stated, Friends have not exerted 
their influence to gain members, but have felt 
restricted therefrom, and are also cautious in 
receiving voluntary applicants. In the absence 
of outward attractions, our religious assemblies 
are not generally so largely attended as some 
others, where the ceremonies of worship are in 
amore tangible furm. There is nothing it a 
rightly-gathered Friends’ meeting with which 
a wordly spirit can assimilate. The few broken 
sentences, uttered with fear and trembling, as 
in the presence of the great I AM, fail to meet 
the wants of those who are looking for “ great 
things.” And when gospel truths are more 
fully illustrated, and the multitude have been 
fed and impressed for the time, how many are 
like those of old, who felt that the teachings 
of the blessed Jesus were fraught with “ hard 
sayings,” that they could not bear them, “ and 
went no more after him.” Christianity is the 
same now as then—and the mind of man 
differs not, save as it expands under the infla- 
ence of the Light, the sun of righteousness. 
It must, however, be gratifying to every sincere 
lover of truth, to notice the growing disposition 
in the various religious denominations, to 
award tothe Spirit the pre-eminence it merits , 
and to so far recognize the fundamental prin- 
ciple of Quakerism, as no longer to believe that 
“it leads to bewilder, and dazzles to blind.” 
Some of the most prominent men in what is 
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called the Evangelical Charch, are propounding 
to their hearers questions like the following: 
‘‘Are we turning knowledge into wisdom, and 
whether understanding morc of the mysteries of 
life are we feeling more of its sacred law; and 
whether having left behind the priests, and the 
scribes, and the doctors, and the fathers, are we 
about our Father’s business, and becoming wise 
to God?” Spurgeon, in his lecture on G. F., 
says: “ George Fox, dear friends, has bequeathed 
these principles to you. I pray you guard them 
with your lives, and hand them down with un- 
dimmed lustre to your sons. Let nothing be- 
guile you from your steadfastness in the spirit- 
uality of your worship, and press it upon others 
everywhere, whenever you have opportunity, 
that the Father seeketh such to worship Him 
as worship Him in spirit and in truth.” 

Hlow far the faithful adherence of Friends 
to the doctrine of “salvation by Christ,” in- 
wardly revealed, has been instrumental in pre 
paring the hearts of others to receive the mani- 
festations of the Spirit, we may not know; but 
the testimony of Scripture is, “my word shall 
not return unto me void, but shall accomplish 
that which I please, and it shall prosper in the 
thing whereto I sent it.” 





Diep, in Easton, Washington Co., N. Y., on Sev- 
enth-day, the 29th of Twelfth month, 1866, of jaun- 
dice, Reusen Baker, aged nearly 72 years; a mem- 
ber of Easton Monthly Meeting. A little before the 
closing period he said, “ Though | have made some 
misses, it has been my endeavor through life to do 
right; and it bas always been uppermust with me; 
and fur two or three weeks I have been as happy as 
I could wish to be ;” and in a sbort time peacefully 
and gently breathed bis last. He had fur many 
years manifested a warm zeal for the oppressed, and 
exhorted others to observe temperance and modera- 
tion on all occasions. E. 

—, on Sixth day, 21st of Twelfth month, 1866, 
near Centre, Clinton Co., Ohio, of consumption, 
Cata W., wife of Abram All+n, in the 67th year of 
her age. She had often expressed that there waa 
nothing in her way, and we doubt not she bas en- 
tered that rest which is prepared for the righteous. 
She bad for many years taken a warm interest in 
the cause of the poor and oppressed African race, 
laboring with her might to liberate them fiom cruel 
bondage; and t#ere is not a shadow of doubt but 
she is reaping a rich reward for this and every other 
good deed. E. 

—, at his residence in Baltimore, on the morn- 
ing of the 6th inst., NatHan Tyson, in the 80th year 
of his age. 

—, on the 12th of First month, 1867, Anna 
Canby, relict of David Smyth, in ber 83d year; a 
member of Wilmington Montbly Meeting. 

——, very suddenly, on the 7th of Third month, 
1866, Wittiam Hugues; a member of Pipe Creek 
Monthly and Particular Meeting. 
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Diep, on the 8th of Twelfth month, 1866, near 
Greenwich, Cumberland Co., N. J., Lypia Brapway, 
widow of the late Adna Bradway, in the 85th year 
of her age; an Elder of Greenwich Monthly M eting. 

, on the 21st of Twelfth month, 1866, Amy 
Hart, widow of the late Samnel Hart, in the 8st 


year of her age; a member of Buckingham Monthly 
Meeting, Pa. 


_- 8 

Friends’ Fuel Association for the Poor meets this 
(Seventh day) evening, 1st mo. 19th, at 74 o'clock, 
at Race Street Meeting-bouse, 


Josgerpa M. Truman, Clerk. 


WANTED, ' 
By the Association of Friends of New York for Re- 
lief of Freedmen, a teacher for a school in Maryland. 
Address, JacoB Capron, 
1172 Broadway, New York. 

Ist mo. 12, 1867—+f. 

From an Editorial of the North American 
for the New Year, we extract the following 
brief sketch of the present position of Europe. 
It gives a glimpse of the unrest which seems to 
pervade all nations, of which we Americans have 
a full share. In the hopeful tone indulged 
by the Editor in relation to our Republic, 


we do not fully participate. The future is en- 


veloped in a cloud, and in what way this shall 
be dispelled, or what it conceals, we are unable 
But true it is, that the more 
confidence there is reposed in that Power, 
which can still “ divide the waters,” or cause 


to determine. 


‘* the elements to melt with fervent heat,” the 


more sure may we be of deliverance from our 
present perilous condition. Eps. 


EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND SIXTY-SEVEN. 

A new year dates from to-day. It does not 
find the world at peace, and there is quite as 
much reason to suppose that it will be stormy 
as that it will be tranquil. England is dis- 
turbed by earnest demands for reform at home, 
while Ireland is in its usual state of unrest, 
and Canada is far from tranquil. France, 
baulked by Prussia, forced from Italy, and dis- 
appointed in Mexico, threatens to renew those 
civil dissensions which there almost invariably 
follow defeat abroad. Neither Spain nor Por- 
tugal are in assured peace. Austria is suffer- 
ing from as grave defeats as are recorded in all 
of her history, and Denmark from the loss of 
her richest territory. Prussia has suddenly 
risen to first-rate importance, and seems deter- 
mined to consolidate and enlarge her acquisi- 
tions. The Greek and Catholic faiths are again 
at variance, Russia promising to support the 
former in a way which renders war quite pos- 
sible. South America is experiencing the 
effects of a war which has involved the larger 
part of those nations by which it is divided, 
and Mexico is not cured of its chronic disquiet. 
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It is comfortable when we see the New Year 
dawn with such lights over the rest of the 
world, to reflect that the brunt of our own dan- 
ger has passed, and that the disputes which 
now inflame the passions with us are second- 
ary, aod in their very nature overtures towards 
a more satisfactory state of things than we 
have ever enjoyed. The great sea which was 
provoked by so many years of preliminary 
agitation, and which roared so long, has not 
wholly subsided, but it is subsiding. Its exist. 
ing tumult is wholly attributable to the fact 
that its margin is being walled in by lines 
which it can never again overpass. But one 
by one the impediments which lumbered our 
path are disappearing; courage is increasing 
behind facts which demonstrate that it can be 
rationally indulged, and with courage comes 
accomplishment. Efforts are already making 
in influential quarters to remove the crushing 
taxation which has restrained our manufac. 
tures, our commerce, our mines, our railways, 
our agriculture and every other form of indus- 
try, from the advance which they should have 
made; and though no result has yet been at- 
tained, there is something more than a hope 
that the current year will abolish the worst drags. 

It must be conceded that 1867 does vot find 
us with all of the prosperity which had been 
expected. It does not find the temper of the 
South so amiable as was to be desired. It 
does not find the material interests of the North 
as vigorous as they should have been. And 
yet we have not only paid the interest of our 
debt, but extinguished some part of the pria- 
cipal ; have rebuilt old roads and plotted new; 
have inaugurated a line cf Pacific steamships, 
from which the greatest advantages may be 
expected ; have pushed forward the rails across 
a greater part of the continent; have enlarged 
our internal and foreign methods of communi- 
cation, and exhibited a recuperative and pro- 
gressive power which, considering the condi- 
tions under which it is developed, is not less 
singular and gratifying than any former achieve- 
ment. 

We have great hopes planted in the glad 
New Year whose advent we welcome: to day— 
hopes for the improvement of the world, and 
especially for that considerable portion of it 
which our own country constitutes. 


Look upon the success and sweetness of thy 
duties as very much depending upon the keep- 
ing of thy heart close to God in them. Well, 
then, when thou findest thy heart under the power 
of deadness and distraction, say to thy soul, 
“my praying times are the choicest parts, the 
golden spcts of all my time. Could I bat raise 
my heart to God I might now obtain such mer- 
cies as would be matter for a song to all eter- 
nity.”’—Flavel, 
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From Harper’s Weekly. 
THE LESSON OF JAMAICA. 
The Jamaica question can not be too care- 
fally studied by us at this time in this country. 
And we can imagine few more valuable. books 


than a clear, brief and faithful history of that 


island since the emancipation. The great moral 
which is taught by that history, in the fragment- 
ary form in which it is accessible, is the practi- 


. cal helplessness of an emancipated, servile class 


among those who have held them enslaved. 
Making all fair allowance for the climate, and 
for laziness, ignorance, dishonesty, and ease of 
subsistence upon the part of the emancipated 
class in Jamaica, it will hardly be denied by a 
student of its condition since 1838, that the 
chief difficulty of the situation is in the spirit of 
the old planter or slaveholding class. 

The initiative belonged to them. Good sense 
should have taught them that their true inter- 
est lay in acquiescing heartily in emancipation, 
and making the best of it. They were to de- 
ea upon a class of laborers perfectly ‘well 

nown to them, but placed in a totally differ- 
ent position in respect of the tenure of labor. 
Those laborers were now freemen. They were 
to be treated as freemen. But also they were 
to be treated as new freemen, as men bewilder- 
ed in a position to which they were unused. 
Too much was not to be expected of them. 
They were, first of all, to be taught confidence 
in the late master cla:s. They were to be edu- 
cated, protected, forborne. The duties and re- 
sponsibilities thrown by emancipation upon the 
master class were indisputably very great; but 
they were to be faithfully fulfilled, or the whole 
island would sink into ruin. Nubody pretends 
that these duties ever were fulfilled, or that, as 
a class, the planters made any serious attempt 
to accept or even to understand the situation. 
The apprentice system failed. The negroes 
were utterly alienated. They took to the bush, 
and the great estates went to waste. Jamaica 
has languished, not on account of emancipation, 
for under Slavery it was steadily and rapidly 
declining, but from the haughty injustice of 
the master class. 

The Eyre massacres of last year happily 
aroused the English conscience. The protest 
was tremendous. The Government were com- 
pelled to recall Eyre, and to send out a Com- 
mission of Inquiry. Eyre is now in England, 
where a strong effurt will be made to bring him 
to trial fur murder; and Sir Peter B. Grant is 
the new Governor—a man known for his pro- 
tection of the natives of Bengal from the hard 
hand of European masters. In his speech upon 
assuming the Governmeut, Sir Peter points out 
that there is no practical justice in the Island 
for negroes in cases of more than ten pounds; 
and it has been found necessary, for the pro- 
tection of the blacks, vo reorganize a paid magis- 


tracy in Jamaica. As a further illustration of 
the administration of justice there is the case of 
Gordon Ramsay. He was one of the leaders of 
the massacres of last year; and the evidence 
before the Grand Jury showed that when a man 
named Marshall, who was being flogged b 
Ramsay’s order, either exclaimed, ‘ O Lord!’ 
in the agony of the punishment. or merely 
groaned, or ground his teeth, Ramsay said that 
it was sedition, ordered him to be taken down 
and hung; and he was hung. Three witnesses 
proved these facts. There was no question of 
them. But the Grand Jury of Planters re- 
fused to find a bill. And these are the things 
which Carlyle, and Tennyson, and Ruskin de- 
fend as manly, British, heroic and necessary. 
It is the business of statesmanship to deal 
with human nature, not with abstract theories ; 
and if any argument were wanting to demon- 
strate the imperative duty of the United States 
at present, to hold the ireedmen firmly by the 
hand, and not to intrust them to those who 
hate them more than they love their own in- 
terest, it may be found in the story of Jamaiva. 


— + ee 


OUR MASTER. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Immortal Love, forever full, 
Forever flowing free, 

Forever shared, furever whole, 
A never-ebbing sea! 

Our outward lips confess the name 
All other names above ; 

Love only knoweth whence it came, 
And comprehendeth love. 

Blow, winds of God, awake and blow 
The mists of earth away |— 

Shine out, O Light Divine, and show 
How wide and far we stray ! 

Hush every lip, close every book, 
The strife of tongues forbear ; 

Why forward reach or backward look 
For love that clasps like air? 


We may not climb the heavealy steeps 
To bring the Lord Christ down ; 

In vain we search the lowest deeps 
For him no depths can drown. 


Nor holy bread, nor blood of grape, 
The lineaments restore 

Of him we know in outward shape, 
And in the flesh no more. 


He cometh not a king to reign ; 

_ The world’s long hope ia dim ; 

The weary centuries watch in vain 
The clouds of heaven for bim. 

Death comes, life goes ; the asking eye 
Aad ear are answerless ; 

The grave is dumb, the hollow sky 
Is sad with silentness. 


The letter fails, and systems fall, 
And every symbol wanes ; 

The Spirit over-brooding all 
Eternal love remains. 


And not for signs in heaven above, 
Or earth below they look, 

Who know with John his smile of love, 
With Peter his rebuke. 
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In joy of inward peace, or sense 
Of sorrow over sin, 

He is bis own best evidence, 
His witness is within. 


No fable old, nor mythic lore, 
Nor dream of bards and seers, 

No dead fact stranded on the shore 
Of the oblivious years: 


But warm, sweet, tender, even yet 
A present help is he ; 

And faith has still its Olivet, 
And love its Galilee. 


The healing of his seamless dress 
Is by our beds of pain, 


- We touch him in life’s throng and press 


And we are whole again. 


Through him the first fond prayers are said 
Our lips of childhood frame, 

The last low whispers of our dead 
Are burdened with his name. 


O Lord and Master of us all! 
Whate’er our name or sign, 

We own thy sway, we hear thy call, 
We test our lives by thine. 


Thou judgest us; thy purity 
Doth all our lusts condemn; 
The love that draws us fiearer thee 
Is hot with wrath to them. 


Our thoughts lie open to thy sight ; 
And, naked to thy glance, * 

Our secret sins are in the light 
Of thy pure countenance. 


Thy healing pains; a keen distress | 
Thy tender light shines in; 

Thy sweetness is the bitterness, 
Thy grace the pang of sin. 


Yet, weak and blinded though we be, 
Thou dost our service own ; 

We bring our varyi>g gifis to thee, 
And thou rejectest none. 

To thee our full humanity, 
Its joys and pains belong. 

The wrong of man to man on thee 
Inflicts a deeper wrong. 


Who hates hates thee, who loves becomes 
Therein to thee allied ; 

All sweet accords of hearts and homes 
In thee are multiplied. 

Deep strike thy roots, O heavenly Vine, 
Within our earthly sod, 

Most buman and yet most divine, 
The flower of man and God! 


O Love! O Life! Our faith and sight 
Thy presence maketh one: 

As through transfigured clouds of white 
We trace the noon-day sun. 

So, to our mortal eyes subdued, 
Flesh-veiled, but not concealed, 

We know in thee the fatherhood 
And heart of God revealed. 

We faintly hear, we dimly see, 
In differing phrase we pray ; 

But, dim or clear, we own in thee 
The Light, the Trath, the Way! 

The homage that we render thee 
Is still our Father’s own; 

Nor jealous claim nor rivalry 
Divide the Crosa and Throne. 


een ane 


—) = Reet ae nee a 


To do thy will is more than praise, 
As words are less than deeds, 

And simple trust can find thy ways 
We miss with chart of creeds. 

No pride of self thy service hath, 
No place for me and mine; 

Our human strength is weakness, death 
Our life, apart from thine. 

Apart from thee all gain is loss, 
All labor vainly done; 

Tbe solemn shadow of thy Cross 
Is better than the sun. 

Alone, O Love ineffable ! 
Thy saving name is given; 

To turn aside from thee is bell, 
To walk with thee is heaven! 

How vain, secure in all thou art, 
Our noisy championship |— 

The s‘ghing of the contrite heart 
Is more than flattering lip. 

Not thine the bigot’s partial plea, 
Nor thine the zealot’s ban ; 

Thou well canst spare a love of thee 
Which ends in hate of man. 

Our Friend, our Brother, and our Lord, 
What may thy service be 7— 

Nor name, nor form, nor ritual word, 
But simply following thee. 

We bring no ghastly holocaust, 
We pile no graven stone ; 

He serves thee best who loveth most 
His brothers and thy own. 

Thy litanies sweet offices 
Of love and gratitude ; 

Thy sacramental liturgies 
The joy of doing good. 

In vain shall waves of incense drift 
The vaulted nave around, 

In vain the mister turret lift 
Its brazen weights of sound. 

The heart must ring thy Christmas bellg, 
Thy iuward altars raise ; 

Its faith and hope thy canticles, 
And its obedience praise ! 

— Independent. 


—--0-o—___— 
FOSSIL VINES AND GRAPES. 


At the last meeting of the Société Impériale 
et Cevtral d’ Horticulture in Paris, Dr. Thudi- 
chum, of St. Thomas’s Hospital, London, made 
a report on the fossil vines and the wild vines 
of the Rhine valley. Ie exhibited to the so- 
ciety several specimens of vine leaves impressed 
upon coal, which had been taken from a mine 
in Hesse-Darustadt. Ocher specimens contain- 
ed great vumbers of fossil grape husks and ker- 
nels. The learned Doctor stated that these de- 
posits, lying underneath the basalt, were esti- 
mated to be above one hundred millions of years 
of age, and. that these facts and the peculiar 
character of the wild vioes of the Rhine com- 
pletely contradicted the almost universal belief 
that the vine had come to us from Asia. He 
believed that the vine was indigenous to all 
countries where it prospered now, and invited 
horticulturists to make experiments with the 
seeds of wild vines, particularly those of France, 
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as they might thus obtain results of importance 
to horticulture —N. Y. Evening Post. 





he sat patiently in a dark room, cheerfully bear- 
ing his sufferings, and very thankful to any one 
who would kindly read aloud to him. By de- 
grees his eye so far recovered that he could 
venture into the open air, but he never again 
was able to use it much in reading or writing. 
The doctors thought travelling might benefit 
his health; and as he had relations living in 
the Azores, he went there for some months, and 
afterwards visited London, Paris, and Italy. 
On his return to America he decided not to be- 
come a lawyer, the profession he had been inten- 
ded for before the injury to his eye. But as he 
found that real honest industry of some kind is 
necessary to happiness, he determined to begin 
study in earnest and try to write useful books. 
Much time had been lost on account of his tem- 
porary blindness. He was not ashamed, how- 
ever, to learn simple things over again. So a 
great many hours every day were spent in read- 
ing and writing. Like most hard workers, he 
was an early riser, not however, from taste, but 
from duty.” 

“Father, may I ask you one question ?” 
interrupted Robert. 

“ Surely, my son.” 

“ How could Prescott read and write so much 
when he was nearly blind ?” 

“ He always employed a man to read to him 
a certain number of hours, and by-and-by his 
own wife and children were delighted to be able 
to minister to his pleasure in the same way. 
Sometimes he read to himself for a few minutes 
ata time. I was goiog to tell you how he 
managed to write. A writing case has been 











































TRY AGAIN. 


Robert Gray had been writing at the parlor 
table, and his father sat in an easy-chair, read- 
ing a new book. 

“T may just as well give up at once,” said 
Robert, pushing aside his pen and paper, and 
seating himself on a low stool: “I never can 
write this exercise.” 

‘*‘ Never can write this exercise,” echoed his 
father, in such a sad tone that Robert could not 
help laughing. ‘“ How many times have you 
tried ?” 

“ Just once, father.’’ 

“ Robert,” said his father, “ I have been read- 
ing the life of a man who wrote more than a 
dozen volumes, though he was nearly blind, and 
sometimes took the trouble of re-writing a pas- 
sage sixteen times before he thought it good 
print.” 

‘“‘ What was his name, father ?” 

“William Hickling Prescott. Would you 
like to hear something about him ?” : 

“Very much indeed,” replied Robert, hoping 
to exchange the disagreeable exercise for a 
story. But his father was not going to reward 
idleness. 

“Then, if you want the story, my boy, you 
must first finish your exercise, and when I see 
that it is well done, you shall hear about what 
Ihave been reading.” 

Half an hour of bard work accomplished what 
Robert had just said could never be done. Just 
then his two brothers came in from play, and 
Mr. Gray laid aside his book and began his 
true story :— 

“William H. Prescott was born at Salem, 
New England, in 1796. His father was a law- 
yer. A bright, merry little boy William was, 
with an inquisitive mind and a good memory. 
Like most other children, he loved play far more 
than lessons. Not rough, noisy play, for he was 
not very strong; but quiet games, and, above 
all, story-books, or making long stories himself 
for the amusement of his companions. His 
father removed to Boston when William was 
twelve years old, and in three years more he 
entered Harvard College. One day, when he 
was leaving the dinner-room in the college, a 
lad accidentally struck him in the left eye with 
a piece of hard bread. There was no external 
injury, but the sight was gone for ever. We are 
not told that the young man who ioflicted this 
sad blow ever came to say how sorry he was ; 
but notwithstanding, Prescott forgave bim 
heartily, and never even mentioned his name 
uokindly. 

“For a short time Prescott continued his 
studies, but the strain on one eye was too severe, 
and bad inflammation set in, For many months 


graph; which means to write at night. When 


opened, several brass wires are seen stretch 
from side to side. Under these wires a black 
sheet of paper is placed, and beneath that a 
white one. The blind writer does not require 
to use ink, but guided by the horizontal lines, 
he makes the necessary letters on a black paper 
with a sharp pointed little instrument called a 
style, and the impressions go through to the 
white sheet, leaving marks like those of a lead 
pencil. This writing case was a great comfort 
to Prescott, and when he had written some 
sheets his secretary copied them out in a fair 
round hand. 

“ Just think what difficulties this blind his- 
torian had to overcome. After listening to 
hundreds of books, he had to think a great deal 
about what he had heard, and then compose in 
his mind the history he was going to write. 
All this took him a long time. He tried to do 
everything as well as possible, and spared no 
pains in making his books truthful and interest- 
ing- In many cases he went over his subject 
five or six times; in one, at least, sixteen. He 
spent ten years in writing bis first great work, 


* 


invented for the blind. It is called a noctos’. 


closed, it looks like a great book, and, on — . 
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‘The History of Ferdinand and Isabella,’ and 
even after it was finished he hesitated about 

ublishing it. But from this time it appeared 
— of all sorts poured on him. Great men 
in Europe and America wrote to congratulate 
the blind author, and encouraged him to begin 
another book. 

“ After six years more he published a history 
of the conquest of Mexico, and a year later 
commenced to write ‘The History of Peru.’ 
Failing health, however, warned him that rest 
was needed, and he was induced to take a sec- 
ond voyage to England. 

“ Very little rest was given to the author of 
‘Ferdinand and Isabella,’ for, from the moment 
of his arrival on English ground, the great peo- 
ple of the land vied with each other in showing 
him hospi'ality. He was presented at the court 
of Queen Victoria, and had the honor of dining 
in her company. The late Earl of Carlisle was 
one of Prescott’s warmest and strongest friends. 
But all this kindness did not make bim proud. 
He was the same simple man he had ever been, 
the same true friend, the same loving son to his 
aged mother. Indeed, as men praised him he 


seemed to grow more humble and conscious of 
his own failings. He kept a private record of 
his faults, with the hope of being able, by the 
help of God, to overcome them. Every Sabbath 
he read over his private note-book, and after 
his death it was found with these words on the 
outside : ‘tobe burned.’ This order was obeyed. 


When he returned from England he continued 
writing a new work he had begun, and, although 
increasing weakness prevented him from duing 
as much as in former years, be labored on at his 
usual employments until January 27th, 1259, 
when he died almost suddenly, leaving behind 
him a grand lesson on the power of patient per- 
severance. 

“ Now recollect, Robert, that whenever you 
are trying to do anything really worth doing, 
- must not give up until you have tried at 
east sixteen times, remembering the words of 
the wise man, “The hand of the diligent shall 
bear rule: but the slothful shall be under tri 
bute.” — Ex. Paper. 


LOST ARTS. 


In regard to colors we are far behind the 
ancients. None of the colors in the Egyptian 
aintings of thousands of years ago are in the 
east faded, except green. The Tyrian purple 
of the entombed city of Pompeii is as fresh to- 
day as it was three thousand years ago. Some 
of the stucco, painted ages before the Christian 
era, broken up and mixed, revealed its original 
lustre. And yet we pity the ignorance of the 
Egyptian prince who was contemporaneous with 
Solomon and Cleopatra, at whose feet Caesar laid 
the riches of his ewpire. 
And in regard to metals. The edges of the 
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stataes of the obelisks of Kgypt, and of the 
ancient walls of Rome, are as sharp as if hewn 
yesterday. And the stones still remain so close- 
ly fitted, that their seams, laid with mortar, can- 
not be penetrated with the edge of a penknife. 
And their surface is exceedingly hard—so hard 
that when the French artists engraved two lines 
upon an obelisk brought from Egypt, they des- 
troyed, in the tedious task, many of the best 
tools which could be manufactured. And yet 
these ancient monuments are traced all over 
with inscriptions placed upon them in older time. 

This, with other facts of striking character, 
proves that thev were far more skilled in metals 
than we are. Quite recently it is recorded that 
when an American vessel was on the shores of 
Africa, a son of that benighted region made, 
from an iron hoop, a knife superior to any on 
board of the vessel, and another made a sword 
of Damascus excellence from a piece of iron. 

Fiction is very old. Scott had his counter- 
parts two thousand years ago. A story is told 
of a warrior who had no time to wait for the 
proper forging of his weapon, but seized it red- 
hot, rode forward, and found, to his surprise, 
that the cold air had tempered his iron into an 
excellent steel weapon. The tempering of steel, 
therefore, which was new to us a century-since, 
was old two thousand years ago. 

Ventilation is deemed a very modern art, but 
this is not the fact, for apertures, unquestion- 
ably made for the purpose of ventilation, are 
found in the pyramid tombsof Egypt. Yea, 
thousands of years ago, the barbarous Pagans 
went so far as to ventilate their tombs, while 
we yet scarcely know how to ventilate our 
houses.— The Moravian. 

THE ORIGIN OF BILLS OF EXCHANGE. 

When the Jews were driven from Arabia, in 
their flight great numbers of them passed over 
to Spain, then in the possession of the Moors, 
by whom they were treated with great kindness. 
As no obstacle to improvement in learning or to 
promotion in rank was placed before them, the 
Jews, by their genius and attachment to the 
interests of the state, soon raised themselves to 
high civil offices about the persons of the caliphs, 
who respected them, their learning, wisdom, and 
virtue. They established the most celebrated 
schools then in the world, both for sacred and 
profane literature. The Talmud, which in 
Arabia had been the only book studied by the 
Hebrews, gave place to the Scriptures, together 
with the most elaborate treatises on the arts and 
sciences; in the knowledge of which they took 
precedence of every learned fraternity in Europe. 
In the fine arts they likewise made great pro- 
ficiency. Several among them are celebrated to 
this day as astronomers, architects, jurists, hie 
torians, poets, painters, and physicians. But 
neither the learning nor loyalty of the Jews 
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availed them aught, when the crescent was 
supplanted by the red banners of the cross. On 
the defeat of the Saracens, Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella left them no choice between baptism and 
banishment; and, with the exception of five 
hundred, whom the extremes of age and poverty 
prevented from removing, all preferred the 
latter. As the period for their departure was 
limited to a fixed hour, after which those re- 
maiping were liable to suffer death in case they 
refused baptism, the condition of the Jews was 
the most lamentable that can well be imagined. 
But they were not suffered to remain in the 
peaceable enjoyment of the time allotted to them 
by the royal edict. The Christians fell on them 
in many places, and put them to death without 
regard to age, sex, or condition. Those of them 
who had escaped towards the sea previous to the 
breaking out of the disturbances in the interior 
of the country, were either pursued and butch- 
ered on the coast, or were drowned in great 
numbers through the treachery of those who 
supplied them with vessels. Few arrived safely 
in Italy; and even there were only sheltered 
from a fate such as they had fled from bya 
papal bull. It was on this memorable occasion 
that some Spanish Jew merchants contrived, by 
the invention of bills of exchange, to possess 
themselves in Italy of that wealth which they 


bad no means of removing out of the dominions 
of Ferdioand. Of what immense utility that 
invention has since been to the mercantile 


world it is needless to inquire. 
—_ —-46 
For Friends’ Lutelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, 4&6. 
TWELFTH MONTS. 





Rain during some portion of 


the 24 hours, ...... 00.000 .| 5 days: 4 days. 
Rain all or nearly all day,..) 4 “* 1 « 
Snow, iocluding very slight} 6 “ 5 
falls....00..0000 eee recsencccceeees 
Cloudy, without storms,...... 7 «& 46 


9 « 17 “ 


Clear,us ordinarily accepted 






TEMPERATURE, RAIN, DEATHS, 
ac. 


Mean temperature of 12th 
month per Penna. Hospital,|37.39 deg |33.61 deg. 
Highest do. during month |6250 “ (61.50 “ 
Lowest do. do. do. 15.00 * | 5.00 “ 
Raio during the month,......| 5.61 in. | 3.46 in. 
Deaths during the month, 
being for 5 current weeks 


for ach YeaLr....cccccccreeeee| 1257 1228 





Average of the mean temperature of 12th 

month for the past seventy-seven years|32.53 deg. 
Highest mean of do. during that entire 

period, 1848 .ccocccceccccceccece cecccccee coocee|40.00 “ 
Lowest do. do. do ee “ 


————— 





















1865. 1866. 
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COMPARISON OF RAIN. 
1865. 1866. 


28.94 inch 
27.30 * 


Of EACH YOAP... 00000 cccceees 
Totals for the /ast six mos.. 


22.27 ineh 
22.77 “ 


Totals for entire year........ | 56.24 incb | 45.24 inch 


Taking the weather for the entire month, it was 
unusually pleasant, though the 21st was a very, very 
cold gay, the mercury descending to zero at German- 
town in some very exposed situations. The first 
regular snow storm of the season occurred on the 

lth, making very poor sleighing. It will be seen 
that just eleven inches less rain fell during the year 
1866 than the preceding one. 

The deaths during the year were in round num- 
bers five hundred less than in 1865. Truly we bave 
much to be thankful for. J. M. E. 

Philadelphia, First mo. 7, 1867. 


Totals for the first six mos. | 
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The Treasurer of Friends’ Association for the Aid 

and Eevation of the Freedmen has received the fol- 
lowing amounts since last report :— 

From City Contributions............000 ecceciescese $50.00 








“ Joa. M. Willson, Sterling, Ill..........000 5.00 
“Friends of Wrightstown, Pa....... ....... 60.00 
“Rachel Haines, Fallston, Md........ staan 15.00 
‘© Friends of Darby, Pa.......... aaa aceenees - 40.00 

$170.00 


Also donations of clothing, from Dr. E. Fussell, 

Rath Anna Lippiacott, and “ A Friend.” 
Henny M. Laine, Treasurer, 
No. 30 Third St. 
.—__ 
ITEMS. 

A large portion of that part of the Crystal Palace 
which bas been used for the exhibition of tropical 
products, was burned on the morning of Twelfth 
month 3ist, causing a loss of £300,000. 

Tus Mont Cenis Rai.way.—Work is active on the 
temporary railway over Mont Cenis, in'ended to per- 
form the service during the eight or nine years 
which must elapse before the tunnel can be made 
availuble. According to experiments made, the 
mountain between Saint Micbael and Suza can be 
crossed in fuur hours, and the length of the line be- 
tween these two stations being nearly eighty kilo- 
metres (fifty miles), it fullows that the speed attained 
is twenty kilometres an bour. Eacb train will be 
able to take fifty passengers, but no more. The 
great quanti'y of snow which falls for six months of 
the year, and covers the sides of the mountain, 
makes it necessary that the railway, for a consider- 
able portion of its length, should be protected by 
wood and iron sheds sufficiently strong to resist the 
force of avalanches, 

Conoress.—In the Senate a resolution was adopt- 
ed directing the Commissioner of Agriculture to pre- 
pare specimens of the cereal productions of each 
S:ate and the Territories, and furward them to the 
Paris Exposition. A resolution was adopted in- 
structing ‘the Committee of Commerce to inquire 
into the expediency of probibiting the sending of 
passenger vessels to sea after they have been in use 
@ certain number of years. A bill was introduced 
to protect the rights of married women in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which was referred. A message 
was received from the President, vetoing the bill 
conferring universal suffrage in the District of Co- 
lumbia, which was read. A motion to postpone its 
consideration was lost, and the bill was fivally 
passed, notwithstanding the veto, by a vote of 29 
yeas to 10 nays. The Secretary of the Senate was 


lst mo. 12, 1867. 
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directed to transmit the District suffrage bill, as 

ed over the veto, to the Secretary of State. The 
bill for the admission of Nebraska, after being seve- 
ral times discussed, was passed with amendments. 
The bill for the admission of Colorado was also 
passed. The bill to amend the organic acts of the 
several Territories, by probibiting the denial of 
civil or political rights on account of color, was 
passed. 

Hovse.—A resolution was offered declaring, as 
the imperative daty of Congress, the impeachment 
of Andrew Jobnson, and to secure civil govern- 
ments for the recent insurgent States by giving the 
right of franchise to loyal citizens without respect te 
color, The previous question was called upon its 
adoption, but it was referred to the Reconstruction 
Committee. A similar resolution, declaring the 
impeachment of the President the duty of Congress, 
was agaia offered. A resolution to lay it on the 
table was negatived, and it went over. The action 
of the Senate on the District suffrage bill was an- 
nounce!. The veto message was taken up, and on 
the motion to pass the bill the vote wac—yeas 113, 
nays 38. So the veto was vetoed, and the Speaker 
announced that the bill had become a law. The 
resolu‘ion declaratory of the meaning of the amend- 
ment abolishing slavery was taken up and discussed. 
A substitute in the form of a bill was proposed, mak- 
ing it a penal offence for any one to offer any person 
for sale within the United States, or who shall make 
ao order for such sale; which was accepted, and the 
bill was passed. The Senate amendments to the 
bills fixing the time for the meeting of Congress, and 
regulating the franchise in the Territories, were 
passed and go to the President. The bill fur the 
admission of Nebraska was taken yp, and an at- 
tempt made to pass it under the operation of the 
previous question, which did not succeed. The Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means was instructed to inquire 
into the expediency of so amending the revenue law 
as to exempt from income tax incomes of $1,000, 
and to tax all incomes above that 5 per cent. A reso- 
lution was adopted appointing a commission to 
purchase a site for a building for a post office and 

“United States courts in the city of New York. 


Tae Freepmen.—The grand jury of Calvert Co., 
Md., have indicted a colored man, named Jobn Lox, 
for harboring his own children. It appears that in 
1865 it was sought, through the Orphan’s Court, to 
get these children apprenticed from their father, 
who, however, satisfied the court of his ability to 
support them. On the strength of a former property 
in John’s wife, Dr. James Duke shortly made a 
second attempt, which succeeded, in spite of the re- 
newed protestation of the father. Lox then appealed 
to the Criminal Court of Baltimore, and Judge Bond 
ordered the children delivered to him. Upon this the 
suit first mentioned was based. Numerous cases 
like this have occurred in the same vicinity, and the 
conflict of authorities is very distressing. Indeed, 
Gen. C. H. Howard reports that it is estimated 
“there are siz hundred cases of unjust apprenticing 
in Calvert, and almost as many in Anne Arundel.” 

General Wood reports a general improvement in 
the relations between employers and employed in 
Mississippi. The negroes are exposed to mach 
hardship on account of the unfavorable crops, but 
are preparing to work vigorously during the coming 
year, The interest in education is growing among 
both whites and blacks. 

Five thousand freedmen have been removed from 
the District of Columbia during the year, and still 

,80me 26,000 remain. The demand for help from 
the North is greater than the willing supply.—Nation 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


HISTORY OF THE RELIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 
*ROM ITS RISE TO THE YEAK 1828. Volumes III and IV, 
By Samvet M. Janner. 

The third and fourth volumes of this work have been ung 
voidably delayed by causes connected with the late civil war, 
During the five years that have elapsed since the second volume 
was published, so many changes have tsken place that it is 
deemed expedient to issue a new Prospectus. 

The two volumes now p to be published contain the 
history of the Society from the year 1691 to 1828, embracing 
much original matter that has not appeared in any other history, 
Biographical sketches ore given of the most prominent members 
the Soci-ty in Great Britain and America, with many instruc 
tive passages from their writings and interesting anecdotes. 

Among the subjects of deep interest treated of in these volumes 
are: the iisand preservation of Friends during the Irish Re- 
bellion of 1798 ; the course they pursued during the war of Ameri- 
can Independence; their efforts to civilize the Indians and pre 
serve peace with them; the rise and progress of their testimony 
against Slavery ; their early labors in the cause of Temperang ; 
the Separation in Ireland at the beginning of this eos Oe 
the Separation in America in 1827-8, with the causes that led 
tt, and the resulls that have followed. 

The cost of paper, printing and binding having greatly in 
cressed since the first prospectus was issued, it is found that the 
work cannot be published, without considerable loss, at the price 
originally intended. The price will be, therefore, $2.00 per vel- 
ume, bound in cloth; and $2.25 per volume, bound in sheep, 
library style; but those subscribers under the first prospectus 
who have taken the first two volumes, will be turpished with 
the third and fourth volumes at $2.00 each, bound in sheep. 

The first two volum:s can be obtained frum the publisher or his 
sgents, at $2.00 each, sheep binding. 

Agente are requested to return this prospectus as speedily as 
possible—as the work is now in press—with full list of names 
and residences of subscribers, to the author's publisher, 

T. K.uwoop ZeL, 

112 tf. Nos. 17 and 19 8, Sixth 8t., Phils. 


ANTED.—A [Physician avd Surgeon of expe. ience, a Gradu- 

ate of the Univervity of Pennsylvania, wishes to purchase 

the practice of a Physician, iv a Friends’ neighborhood. Address 
1194 tp. * Docrox,” No. 144 N. Seventh St., Philada. 


peut AND FARM PRODUCE SOLD ON COMMISSION, 
Consignments of all kinds of Berries, l’eaches, Apples, Sweet 
Potatves, Kouud Potatoes, Dried Fruit. Poultry. Eggs, vork, Lard, 
Butter, Grain, Flour, &c., solicited aud promptly attended to, by 
J. Li. Kipeway, 
132 1&0. Office, No. 125 Delaware Av. Market, Philada, 


SAMUEL TOWNSEND & SON, Produce Commission Mere 
No. 52 Light Street, Baltimore, respectfully solicit 
ments of Grain, Fiour, Seeds, Butter, kegs. Beans, Poultry, &e. 
Constantiy in store and for sale, Clover, Timothy, Orchard Grass, 
and other Field Seeds. Also Bone Dust and other Fertilizers, 
Dried Fruits bought and sold. 721 tta.fo. 


UMESTIC DRY GOODS.—Aiways on hand, a large assortment 
of Domestic Dry Guods; Muslins of all kinds and of the best 
makes, both Bleached and Unbleached; Flannels of all grades 
White and Colored, Twilled and Plain ; Calicoes, Ginghams, 
Shirtings and Driliings, Bleached and Brown Table Linens, 
Towelings by the piece and by the yard. Men’s and Boys’ wear, 
a well assurted stock. EzekieL Tyson, 
721 tfaxn. 1638 Market &t., Philada. 


HUY, M. SEEDS, HATTER, 41 N. 2d St. Always on band, 
and made to order, a large assortment ot Friends’ Hats, as 
be makes a specialty of that part ot the Ilatting business. 


M. HEACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general assortment of rcady-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 
Being entrusted with the oversight of “ Fair Hill” Burisl 
Ground,—Funerals, and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 8166 140 tf. 


oS EON ON GEORGE FOX.—An address befure Friends’ 
Institute, in London, by C. H. Spurgeon. Price ten eeuts 
per copy, or $5.00 per 100. Just published and for sale by 
12mz tf HENRY LONGSTRETS. 


PPLE PARERS, Preserving Kettles, Bread Slicers, Clothes 
Sprinklers, (for ironing,) Patent Flat-Iron Holders, Knife and 
Scissor Sharpeners, Expansion Brace Bitts, Clutch Brace-, (require 
neither fitting or notching of bitts.) and a general variety of 
Hardware and Tools. For sale by TruMAN & SHAW 
929. No. 835 (Kight Thirty Five) Market St., below Ninth. 


VHESTER#IELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, situated o® 
the Crosswicks Road, three miles from Borilentown, N. J. 
The Fifty-Third sersion of this Institution will commence os 
the 19th of 11th mo., 1866, and continue twenty weeks. Terms, $85. 
For further particulars address Henry W. Ripeway, 
4766 825t 3367 pmnzz pain. Crosswicks P.O., Burlington Co., WJ. 
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